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THE FAMILY AS A WORK OF ART- 

NO. T. 

In considering, in our last, the exterior configuration of 
the family dwelling, we found not only a violation of the 
laws of Art in its construction, but also a waste and 
extravagance totally at variance with the permanent con- 
stitution of the family. In looking now into its interior, 
we shall find, as a natural consequence, a corresponding 
variation from the normal .type of things, and a spasmodic 
aping at effect and show, in order to fill up the tantaliz- 
ing void that yawns within the bosom of but too many 
families materially prosperous. 

Pride seats man as the head upon the body of creation, 
without taking note of the corelation between them, and 
of their interdependence. Yet, to every movement of this 
head there corresponds a movement of this body, so as to 
clearly disclose the intimate and inviolable nexus between 
body and soul, or matter and spirit. We must not look 
upon them as distinct entities, as potentates in themselves, 
bat as successive orders in the hierarchy of creation. It 
is in this way that the moral and Intellectual evolutionary 
history of humanity can be properly understood and 
explained. No sooner is the family spirit blown into 
existence than it begins to surround itself with varied 
articles of furniture, to place itself, as it were, in a frame- 
work of matter, thereby indicating the inseparable .con- 
nection and mutual interdependence of these two supreme 
factors in the great machinery of life. To keep the use of 
things from degenerating into abuse, would seem to be very 
difficult for mankind to accomplish — it would seem to be a 
high moral standard aimed at rather than reached ; a 
goal before us, to which we are tending but very slowly 
and painfully, but to which tune is constantly diminishing 
the distance. Yet the useful alone is not up to the mea- 
sure of our wants ; with it there is intertwined a love of 
the Beautiful, quite as necessary, and not less exacting, 
and which so pre-eminently stands out as a noble attribute 
of the high-born and well-bred portion of our race. To 
intermarry, then, the Beautiful to the Useful, with a pure 
moral basis for both, is the high.est 'point of perfection to 
which a good housekeeper can attain, and when attained is 
the highest condition of happiness we can reach, and the 
severest reproach to the m6nage de ga/rpon. But. in this 
community there is no earnest attempt on the part of most 
persons, to accomplish this, through the chaste perfec- 
tioning of the five senses — by shaping them into the modest 
ways of Art and economy, of humility and repose. To 
change without improving, to make manifold motion with, 
out any speed, to imitate others without any reference to 
the true conditions of all imitation, to break down all 
dividing lines without considering the impassable barriers 
peculiar to all family and social hierarchies, would seem to 
be the ruling passion of the day, the never-dying worm' 
inwardly eating up the repose of more than two-thirds of 



our community. Carpets, looking-glasses, paintings, gas 
fixtures, ottomans, sofas, beds, tables, canapds, and chairs . 
move in and move out of our dwellings, like tumbling por- 
poises in a troubled sea, without the warmth of a. hospita- 
ble reception, or the tenderness of a parting farewell. 
To-day we worship mottled, spotted, curled, or veneered 
mahogany ; to-morrow violet-ebony, the . day following 
rose-wood, with more devotion and less reason than the 
fetichist ever paid to the rude objects of Ms idolatry. 
This inherent disposition of the spirit to embosom itself in 
matter, either to enamel its vanity or to feed its high 
esthetical cravings, has not met with much enlightened 
attention, and has, consequently, been left to the dark grop-, 
ings of its instincts, without being illumined by one ray. 
from the united wisdom of mankind. It has, however, 
been exhibited too earnestly, and through too many ages, 
to be slighted thoughtlessly, or to be cast into the gulf of 
idolatry, where ignorance finds ' a grave for everything 
hard to be understood. It has, like every other instance 
of human nature, a deep meaning, a high purpose— St 
pathway to the future, which requires a social Champoillion 
to interpret and explain. 

It has been well said, that "We seek history in all 
vestigia hominum whatsoever; in vases, coins, -medals, 
tumuli, trophies, weapons of war, Roman roads and campSj 
temples, cathedrals, coliseums, statues, picturefs, pyramids, 
obelisks, mummies, ruined cities (which tell a two-fold . 
tale of life and death), . obsolete and repealed laws, the 
idioms, affinities, and derivations of languages, living and 
dead, old. deeds, charters, and treaties, and all other such 
relics of the past, which were not meant to tell us of the 
past, but which, not the less, do come to us and tell their 
own tale, silently and indirectly, but most authentically ; 
and whose interpretation, under the tame- of Archaeology; 
constitutes a special branch of the historian's arj; and sci- 
ence. Books may make mistakes, or even tell lies, but the 
testimony of things actually existing under our eyes, in a 
museum, in the heart of a pyramid, beneath the wrappages 
of a mummy, or amid the ruins of a Pompeii (where we 
have history, as it were, caught in the fact, a,nd fixed in one 
unchanging attitude for ages) ; this, though indirect testi- 
mony, and sometimes hard of interpretation, is singularly 
gennine and veracious. In more than one sense this is rod 
history : ' the silent witness of the past is ever an honest 
one.' " 

The successive oscillatory and progressive changes in the 
styles of furniture point clearly to those in the civilization 
of humanity, and indicate the growth of taste, as well as 
the whirlpools of fashion and folly. ' Capricious fashion ' 
moves back at times into the past, and calls up every style 
from the arm-chair of King Dagobert to that of Queen 
Tictoria, for fashion sometimes clothes herself iii the dust 
of antiquity with a view of blinding her modern wor- 
shippers. It is thus that the mad idolaters of the'modern 
clagere may some day or other take a Pugeyite jump back 
to the Middle Age dressoir, in order to imitate Charles Y., 
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who had no less than three on the occasion of his giving 
a dinner to the Emperor Charles IV. 

If man stepped nakedly upon this planet, he did so with 
the innate aptitude to cover himself with every garment, 
and to surround himself with every article of furniture 
which can be drawn by his intellect out of matter, from 
the shoe which lies between his foot and mother earth, to 
the looking-glass which reflects rather his swollen vanity 
than his bodily outline. He has sofas and ottomans to 
quicken the flesh into voluptuousness while reading the 
sermon on the Mount; he lives in a palace while thinking 
of Him that was born in a manger; and he goes to sleep 
on bags of gold, while dreaming of naked and breadless 
orphans and widows. 



THE FAXMEE MARBLES. 

Hebe we have an exhibition we take great delight in, 
being, as it is, wholly devoted to the works of one man. 
While contemplating the works of an artist thus placed on 
exhibition, the public have an opportunity to compare 
one example with another, note the variety and progress of 
thoHght, and better realize the character of feeling which 
the artist illustrates, than is possible in a conglomerate 
collection, where enjoyment is disturbed by a confusion of 
subjects and a wide range of unequal accomplishment. So 
far as our relation to the artist and the public is con-, 
cerned we have nothing to do at present with the grade of 
beauty, or sentiment, which the artist strives to em- 
body. That is a personal attribute peculiar to the art- 
ist's nature. It is a very important consideratioa only 
when treating of abstract art, or in selecting works of Art, 
to illustrate ideas relating to Art, but it has no bearing 
upon criticism of individual labors. Any one who under- 
takes to cry down the simple beauty of Goldsmith's feeling by 
criticising his works depreciatingly in comparison with those 
of the majestic Milton, would or ought to be laughed at. 
The appreciation of any embodiment of artistic feeling 
depends upon the force of its expression, and upon the sym- 
pathy for it in the public appealed to ; and whenever admi- 
ration finds utterance, it should be estimated according to 
the capacity and nature of the person whose approval may 
be thus evinced in words. The relation of the artist to the 
mind of any other person is to be viewed as near as may be 
on a plane of mutual sympathy and sensations ; the dividing 
line, or rather difference, between the artist and the non- 
artist, being in the executive faculty, which ena,bles the for- 
mer to put his thought in form. " All men can, in some 
measure, feel, but few understand, and still fewer express." 
It is a noble thing to be conscious of admiration, and capa- 
ble of enthusiasm ; but, intensity of speech is not always to 
another mind authority for excellence; it represents solely^ 
BO far &a an absolute standard is concerned, a strong sus- 
ceptibility to impressions of the Beautiful ; and any other 
value attributed to such an opinion must bo due to extra- 



neous circumstances. Keeping in mind, therefore, our views 
of the province of the critic, we add ouV mite to the 
general comment upon the " Palmer Marbles." 
- Mr. Palmer exhibits twelve pieces of sculpture: namely, 
two busts of children, designated as " Infant Ceres " and 
"Infant Flora;" two busts, entitled "Resignation" 
and "Spring;" a medallion, entitled " A Dream of~ 
the Spirit's Plight;" " Sappho," an alto-relief ; and two 
bas-reliefs, " Night and Morning." A statue of the " In- 
dian Girl ;" a bust of " B. Corning;" " The Sleeping Peri ;" 
and a medallion head of " Innocfence." 

It is a very rare thing to see a fine bust of a child. An 
artist seldom undertakes to embody so pure an ideal as the 
sweetness and innocence of childhood. To recognize this 
either in marble or on canvas, is the highest tribute that can 
be paid to the excellence of a work of Art. The two busts 
of "Infant Flora" and " Ceres" being very complete and 
beautiful realizations, we should call them the best pro- 
ductions in the gallery. We are glad to notice the superior 
merit of the Infant Flora, which is the.latest production. 

The bust of " Resignation " is also an exquisite work. 
In sculpture we accept titles and stories attached to works 
of Art as marks to distinguish one from another, and not 
as guides to our perceptions. For instance, it is a matter 
of little consequence what the Milo Venus was intended 
to signify, as she stands before us without any arms 
to indicate her action: the statue impresses us as one 
of the sculptured standards of Beauty, which impression 
might be weakened were its action such as to excite a train 
of complicated thought. " Resignation," is for us, therefore, 
a most beautiful embodiment of a charming ideal, sig- 
nificant of sweetness as well as delicate beauty which we 
love to contemplate. We would especially direct attention 
to the treatment of the hair, a feature which we shall 
allude to again. The " Spirit's Flight " is a very happily 
managed composition. The hair is again a- remarkable 
element of its beauty. The sentiment of all these marbles 
appears to be of the same character, and what we would say 
of one piece is, in this respect, true of another. In the bast 
of " Spring " there is the same sweet, lovely expression as 
that of the " Resignation." So is it in the " Sappho," by 
the side of the "Spirit's Flight;" the only difference 
between each of the subjects of the busts and medallions 
appear to be a difference of feature. We now come to the 
" Indian Girl," which is the most prominent and ambitious 
work among those exhibited. This is Mr. Palmer's first 
statue, and being so, it is a feminently successful work. The 
maiden is represented contemplating a crucifix which she 
holds reverently in her hand; she stands half nude, her Indian 
blanket draped around the lower limbs. The statue is entitled 
the " Indian Girl ; or, the Dawn of Christianity." What we 
have said about stories will apply to this statue. What- 
ever significance it may have, its ttory has no bear- 
ing upon the merits of the statue as a work of Art. 
The girl is represented in a contemplative mood, and the 
mood is very finely expressed. The head is beautiful. 



